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Chat with Rossini. 
BY FERDINAND HILLER. 
Translated for this Journal from the Zeitung of Cologne. 
VI. 

Did your extraordinary successes ever turn 
your head? I asked R.ossrnt one day. You 
were so young, it would have been no wonder. 
—My extraordinary successes! said the miiestro, 
smiling in his peculiar way. But seriously speak- 
ing, I have always remained tolerably quiet in 
success, and in a fiasco likewise; and for that I 
thank an impression I received in my earliest 
youth and which I never have forgotten. 

—What was that ? 

—Before I had yet given my first operetta, began 
the miiestro, I was present in Venice at the first 
production of a one-act opera of Simon Mair. 
Mair, you know, at that time was the hero of the 
day; he had produced perhaps twenty operas in 
Venice with the greatest success. In spite of all 
that, the public treated him that evening as if he 
were an ignorant vagabond; you can form no 
idea cf such a rudeness. I was really shocked. 
Is this the way you reward a man who has pro- 
vided you enjoyment for so many years? Dare 
you take such liberties, because you have paid a 
couple of paoli entrance money? Then verily it 
is not worth while, thought I, to take your judg- 
ment much to heart ;—and on this principle I have 
acted ever since as much as possible. 

—They have not always behaved very gently 
towards you ; I said. 

—Too true! you know how they maltreated 
me at the first performance of “the Barber ;” and 
that was not the only time. But one evening the 
Venetians touched me. It was at the first perfor- 
mance of an opera, Sigismonda, which made 
them most heartily tired. I saw by their looks, 
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how gladly they would have aired their impa- 
tience ; but they controlled themselves, kept. still 
and let the music float past undisturbed. I was 
quite affected by this amiability. 

—Ican fancy to myself a lively picture of it, 
said I laughing. 

—To say the truth, continued Rossini in a lively 
tone, I was at that time the most insolent fellow 
in the world. I loved my parents tenderly, and 
care on their account disturbed me, until I had 
so far succeeded as to make their subsistence sure. 
Beyond that, the devil might take all and several. 
It was very wrong, I dare say; but I could not 
do otherwise, I was so constituted. 

—It was very well that it was so! Else you never 
would have composed “The Barber.” But, 
apropos to “The Barber,” I have sometimes 
heard it maintained, that the arietta of Marcellina 
in the second act was not yours. Is it so? 

—You mean the ariadi sorbetto?* said Rossini. 
I must boast the composition of that. And that 
reminds me of another aria di sorbetto, which was 
droll enough. 

—What was that ? 

—In an opera, Ciro in Babilonia, I had a dread- 
ful seconda donna. She was not only beyond all 
licence hideous, but her voice too was worthless. 
After the most careful examination I discovered, 
that she possessed one single tone, the B flat of 
So 


an aria in which she bad nothing else 


the middle octave, which sounded not badly. 
I wrote her 
but that one tone to sing, gave all to the orches- 
tra, and as the piece pleased and was applauded, 
my one-toned singer was overjoyed at her triumph. 
—She was at least modest. But this Ciro? I 
have neither seen nor heard of it. 

—It belongs with my jiasco’s. When I returned 
from its unfortunate production to Bologna, I 
found an invitation toa picnic. I ordered ata 
confectioner’s a little ship of march-pane, whose 
flag bore the name “ Ciro ;” the mast was broken, 
the sail full of holes, and it lay on its side, swim- 
ming in a sea of sweet cream. 
pany laughingly devoured my wrecked vessel. 
—But that does not prove, said I, that your Per- 
sian conqueror deserved his fate ;—the case is pe- 
culiar. Your Zelmira is one of your least known 
operas, and yet it certainly belongs among your 


best. 


—During my stay in Vienna, said Rossini, it had | 
great success; but it requires such an excellent | 


ensemble of singers, as I had with me there. I 


had uncommonly fine times there. 

—Were you also satisfied with the musical mater- 

ials you found there? I asked. 

—The chorus was excellent. The orchestra, too, 
*An Italian expression, to designate the pieces sung 


by the second or third singers, while the company re- 
freshed themselves with ice-creams, &c. 





1. 
The merry com- | 
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was very good ; it cnile wanted power which, pos- 
sibly was accidental. Did you know We1GL? 
—I saw him for a moment in my earliest boyhood ; 
he was then directing. 

—Very likely. He knew that he had been de- 
scribed to me as one of my great enemies. To 
convince me of the contrary, he rehearsed Zel- 
mira in the orchestra with a carefulness such as I 
had never known either in myself or others. I 
wanted sometimes to beg him not to be so very 
particular about it; but I had to confess that it 
| went wonderfully. At that time I heard several 
of my operas in a German translation, and indeed 
to my greatest satisfaction. The German lan- 
guage adapted itself to my music much better than 
the French, as I was afterwards convinced. 
Among the singers I recollect particularly the 
basso, Forti, as a great talent. The Unauer 
and the SonraG began their career at that time. 
—I am not surprised at what you say of the Ger- 
man translation of your operas. To be sure, I 
could not swear to the excellence of their dic- 
tion; but our prosody, which has pretty well de- 
termined long and short quantities, stands much 
nearer to the Italian, than the French does. 

—In the translations which they made of several 
of my operas for the Grand Opera, said Rossini, 
T often could not trust my ears; the substituted 
text seemed to me impossible, intolerable. But 
Nourrit, to whom I spoke of it, found it all 
right; I also saw that no one was disturbed by it. 
It would have been laughable to wish to be more 
severe than Frenchmen were, and so I did not 
press the matter; but the impression, which I 
had of it, has never changed. 

—The French composers frequently are not very 
exact in their treatment of the text, and many 
foreigners have set them examples in that respect. 
How admirably has not our German Giuck de- 
claimed the French ! 

—It would have been bad, if he had not done it, 
replied the miiestro, since with him the declama- 
tory part forms the foundation of the whole. 
—Do you believe, miiestro, that poetry and music 
ever can excite an equal interest at the same 
time ? 

—When the charm of the tones has once fairly 
siezed upon the listener, said Rossini with fire, 
the words will surely have the worst of it. But 
if the music does not tell, of what use is it? It is 
then unnecessary, if not superfluous or even an 
| annoyance. 

















VII. 
—You must tell me still more about your boyhood, 
miiestro, I began over a game of Domino; for 
you were properly a boy, when you began to 
write operas. How came it, that you made your 
debut in Venice of all places ? 
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—Accident plays so great a part in our career ! 
exclaimed Rossini. At the age of thirteen I was 
engaged for the opera season in Sinigaylia as 
miiestro al cembalo. I found there a singer, who 
sang not badly, but was just one of the most un- 
musical sort. One day in an aria she made a 
cadenza of a harmonic adventurousness, that went 
beyond everything. I tried to make it clear to 
her, that she should have some regard to the har- 
mony held out in the orchestra, and she even 
seemed to see the truth of this remark to a cer- 
tain degree ; but at the performance she abandon- 
ed herself again to her inspiration, and made a 
cadenza, at which I could not refrain from laugh- 
ing out. But the parterre also broke out into a 
loud laugh, and the donna was furious. She 
complained to her special protector, the gentleman 
who on the part of the city stood at the head of 
the opera, a very wealthy and respectable Vene- 
tian, who had large estates in Sinigaglia; she ac- 
cused me particularly of uncivil conduct, main- 
taining that I had set the public laughing by my 
own behavior. I was summoned into the austere 
presence of the gentleman and severely rated by 
him. If you allow yourself to make fun of the 
first artistes, said he to me in a domineering tone, 
I will have you thrown into prison. He might 
have been able to do that, but I did not let my- 
self be intimidated, and the affair took another 
turn. I explained to him my harmonic scruples, 
convinced him of my innocence, and instead of 
sending me to prison, he conceived the liveliest 
fancy for me and told me finally, that if I ever 
got so far as to be able to compose an opera, I 
must come to him and he would commission me 
to write one. 

—And did he keep his word ? 

—I may thank him for my first scrittura in Ve- 
nice, and with a remuneration of 200 franes, 
which at that time seemed to be not small. 

—At the theatre San Mosé, was it not ? 

—Yes; that theatre has since gone down, and it 
is a great loss for the younger Italian composers. 
They used to give there short comic operas, for 
without 
change of scenery, which could be studied in the 
shortest time, and which cost the impresario but 


four or five persons, chorus, without 


little. Hence it was easy to get one’s work brought 
out there and acquire a little experience. Many 
distinguished composers have made _ their debut 
there. To-day, if a young Italian composer wish- 
es to make a first attempt upon the stage, and has 
not some thousands of francs to throw away upon 
it, he will hardly be able to accomplish it. In 
fact, quite other means are now required, such as 
it is hardly to be supposed an impresario would 
risk. 
—What a pity that the Italians have so entirely 
forsaken the opera buffa, in which they have 
achieved so much that is excellent! said T. 
—The Neapolitans especially, replied Rossini, 
had a peculiar talent for it. 
perhaps rather a lively feeling for the nature of 
the stage, than great musical gifts. But now the 
This daily 
handling of the stiletto makes them quite unfit to 
move with lightness and with grace. 

Do you ascribe it to political events, that such 
a pre-ponderating taste for the tragic, the pathe- 
tic, rules just now in Italy ? 
—I de not know, said the miiestro, but I have ob- 
served, that when by way of exception an opera 
buffa has once been tolerably given, it always ex- 


This kind requires 


singers, too, for that are wanting. 





ercises a certain attractive power, and causes a 
good deal of merriment among the people. 
—aAnd that is something not to be despised! said 
I, thinking of Gorrne’s comical side. 


VII. 


—One day the miiestro suddenly sang the begin- 
ning of the finale from BrETHOVEN’s Septet, 
and then a Scherzo of the same master.—From 
which Symphony is this movement? he asked, 
turning to me. 

—From the Froica. 

—Right. 
that man ! 


What an energy, what a fire dwelt in 
What treasures are contained in his 
piano-forte Sonatas! I am not sure that they do 
not stand higher with me than his Symphonies ; 
there is perhaps even more inspiraiion in them.— 
Did you know Beethoven ? 
—I had the fortune, when a boy, to speak with 
him a few weeks before his death,—I answered. 
—During my stay in Vienna, said Rossini, I was 
presented to him by the old CALpanr; but with 
his deafness and my ignorance of the German 
language, conversation was impossible. I rejoice 
that I have at least seen him.—But your WEBER 
also was a capital fellow—his treatment of the or- 
chesira, the new efforts which he won from the 
Did he write Symphonies also ? 
—Hle made one attempt, which however cannot 
On the 
Overtures, even in the concert 
room, are among our most favorite pieces for the 
orchestra. 
—And justly, said the miiestro, although I cannot 
exactly approve the practice of introducing in the 
overture the finest motives of the opera ;_ if only 
because it robs them of the charm of novelty 
when they occur again. Besides, it is not easy 
to divine their relations to one another, before the 


instruments ! 


be counted among his most felicitous. 
contrary his 


play. But Weber had precious ideas! How 
exquisite the entrance of the march in his Con- 
cert-stiick, with the deep clarinet tones! (Rossini 
sang the first part of it). I have always loved to 
hear this piece. 

—You have heard it from Liszt, who in truth 
played it as no other could! I interrupted. 
—Poor Weber! He visited me in Paris on his 
journey to London ; he looked then so weak and 
suffering, that to me it was incomprehensible how 
he could undertake such a journey. He hoped, 
he told me, to be able to earn something substan- 
tial there for his family ;—he should have pre- 
served himself for them. The way in which he 
approached me, was singular; to me there was 
something in it almost comical. 

—Hlow so, miiestro ? 

—It seems that Weber at an earlier period had 
once written a newspaper article about, or rather 
against, my Tancredi, and he thought it necessary, 
therefore, to have me asked, through an acquaint- 
If 
Thad had any anticipation, when as a twenty-year 
old chap I put Tancredi upon paper, that a for- 
eign composer would bave taken any sort of 
notice of it, I should really have reckoned it an 
honor. You can imagine, that Weber’s visit was 
none the less welcome to me on that account. 
—Newspaper articles have never troubled you 
much! said I. 

—Certainly not! replied the miiestro, laughing. 
To think of all that was written against me, when 
I came to Paris! Indeed the old BERTON made 
verses upon me, in which he called me Mr. 


ance, whether I would be willing to see him. 





Crescendo. But all that passed without danger 
to life! What does annoy me is, that they have 
circulated a mass of untrue stories about me, in 
which I sometimes play a strange part enough— 
but we must put up with all that. 
—But you must some day dictate your biogra- 
phy to somebody, said I. The particulars of so 
rich a life as yours ought not to be lost. I too 
shall soon be able to furnish a small contribution 
toit! You perceive, I listen to you as if I be- 
longed to the secret police. 
—Keep on asking questions, my dear Ferdi- 
nando! as long as you are at all interested. 
—Poor mdestro! Then you will have to hold 
forth many a time yet! 

[To be continued. ] 
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Life of John Sebastian Bach; 


WITH A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. FORKEL. 





(Continued from p. 83 ) 


6. “ Einige Kanonische Verdnderungen,” some 
canonic variations on the Christmas Hymn, 
“ Von Himmel hoch da komm ich her,” for the or- 
gan with two sets of keys and a pedal. Published 
at Nuremberg, by Balthasar Schmid.—They con- 
sist of five variations, in which a great number of 
artificial canons are introduced, in the simplest 
manner. 

7. “ Musikalisches Opfer,” Musical Offering, 
dedicated to Frederick I. of Prussia. The theme 
received from the King, of which we have before 
spoken, first appears as a three-part fugue, under 
the name of Ricercar, or with the heading, Regis 
Jussu et Religuia, Canonica Arte Resoluta. Sec- 
ondly, the composer has made it into a sixpart 
Ricercar for the Clavichord. Then follows 
“ Thematis regii elaborationes canonice, of vari- 
ous kinds,” and fourthly and lastly, a Tigo for the 
flute, violin and bass upon the same theme is ad- 
ded. 

8. “ Die Kunst der Fuge,” (that is, the art of the 
Fugue.) The greatest part of this admirable and 
unique work was engraved by one of his sons dur- 
ing the life of the composer, but nevertheless it 
did not appear till after his death, in 1752. Mar- 
purg, then at the head of the German composers, 
wrote a preface to this edition, containing many 
just and critical observations on the use and im- 
portance of works of this kind. Nevertheless this 
work was above the appreciation of the public in 
general, and its popularity was restricted to a 
small circle of connoisseurs. These were soon 
furnished with copies, and the plates soon fell into 
disuse, and were sold by his heirs for old copper. 
Had a work of this kind by a man of such repu- 
tation as Bach, and reccommended as something 
superior by a writer whose opinions was so highly 
esteemed on these subjects, been published in any 
other country than Germany, ten or more elegant 
editions would have been purchased out of mere 
patriotism. Butas it was, there were not a sufli- 
cient number of copies of this work sold to pay 
the value of the copper plates used in engraving 
it. The work is composed of variations on a 
grand scale. The author’s intention was to show 
all that could be done upon a theme for a fugue. 
The variations, which are all complete fugues upon 
the same theme, are here counterpoints. he 
last fugue but one has three themes, in the third 
of which the composer discovers his name by 
b-a-c-h. This fugue was however never finished, 
owing to a disorder in the composer’s eyes, for 
which an operation proved unsuccessful. It is 
said Bach’s intention was to have four themes in 
the last fugue, to reverse them in all their four 
parts, and thus close the work. All these different 
Finds of fugues upon one theme have this merit, 
that each part is equally melodious and smooth, 
and no one inferior to the others. To make up 
for the deficiency of the last fugue there is added 
at the end of the work the four-part chorale: 
“ Wenn wir in hichsten Nothe sind.” —It was 
dictated a few days before his death by Bach to 
his son-in-law Altnikol. Of the art displayed in 
this composition, little need be said. It was so 
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familiar to the composer that he could practice it 
even during his illness. I have always felt greatly 
affected by the expression of resignation and de- 
votion which it conveys, and I, can hardly deter- 
mine which I would rather have done without— 
this chorale or the conclusion of the last fugue. 





CHAPTER IX. 

There were published after Bach’s death a col- 
lection of four-part choral songs made by his son 
C. Ph. Emanuel, and published at Berlin and 
Leipzig, by Birnstiel, part 1, in 1765 and part 2, 
1769. Each part contained 100 choral hymns, 
mostly selected from the author’s annual composi- 
tions for the church. At a subsequent period 
Kirnberger also published four collections of 
choral hymns, by Jobn Sebastian Bach. These 
were published by Breitkopf—The manuscript 
works of Bach may be classed into compositions 
for the clavichord and organ, with and without 
accompaniments; and compositions for stringed 
instruments and for the voice. I will mention 
them in their natural order. 

I. Compositions for the clavichord—1. Six 
little Preludes for the use of beginners—2. Fif- 
teen two-part Inventions. A musical subject so 


| contrived that by imitation and transposition of 


the parts the whole of a composition might be 
developed from it, was called an Invention. The 
rest was but an enlargement, and did not need to 
be invented, when the means of development 
were properly known. ‘These fifteen inventions 
are very useful for a young harpsichord player. 
The composer has taken care that not only both 
hands shall be exercised equally, but that every 
finger shall be so likewise. They were composed 


' at Cothen in 1723, and originally had a long title 


beginning: “ A plain introduction, by which the 
lovers of the clavichord are taught a clear method 
of playing correctly in two parts &c.” _ In several 
of these inventions there were originally here and 


| there poor and awkward turns in the melody, and 


some other defects. But Bach, who at a later 
period found them of great use to his pupils, 
gradually took out of them whatever shocked his 


| now mature taste, and at length made them really 
| expressive master-pieces, without however dimin- 


ishing their usefulness as exercises for the hands 
A careful 
study of these is indeed the best preparation for 
Bach’s greater works. 38. Fifteen three-part In- 


| ventions, which are also known by the the title of 


Symphonies. They are intended for the same 


| purposes as the preceding, only they lead the pu- 


| 
| 





| no way inferior to those in the second part. 


| comparing the old and new copies. 
| parts together form a treasure of Art, which can 







pil on furtier. 
4. “The Well-tempered Clavichord” or pre- 
ludes and fugues in all the keys, composed for the 


| use of inquisitive youth, as well as for the amuse- 
| ment of such as are already versed in the art. 
| Part I. 1722.—The second part of this work, con- 
| taining also twenty-four preludes and twenty-four 


fugues in all the keys, was composed at a later 
period. All are from beginning to end master- 
pieces in this collection; while, in the first part, 


_ there are some few pieces which bear the traces 


of the immaturity of youth, and were probably 
only preserved by the author to increase the num- 
ber to twenty-four. But even these were in 
course of time corrected by the author; whole 
passages are cut out or altered, so that in later 
copies there are very few pieces left which can be 
taxed with imperfection. Among these few may 
be reckoned the fugues in A minor, G major, and 
G minor, C major, F major and F minor, &e. 
The rest are all excellent, and some of them in 
And 
even this second part has, in the lapse of time, 
received many improvements, as will be seen on 
These two 


certainly not be found anywhere but in Germany. 

5. Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. I have 
sought in vain to find another piece of this kind 
by Bach; such is not to be found, for this is a 
unique work of its kind. I first received this fan- 
tasia from Brunswick, from W. Friedemann. It 
is singular that this work, though so astonishing a 
production of Art, may be appreciated by the 
most unpracticed hearer, when performed with 
even a tolerable degree of accuracy. 





6. A Fantasia. This does not at all resem- 
ble the preceding, but is like the Allegro of a 
sonata divided into two parts, and must be per- 
formed in the same movement and time. In other 
respects it is excellent. In some old copies we 
find a fugue annexed to it, which cannot however 
belong to it. It is not finished. The first thirty 
bars are unquestionably by S. Bach, for they con- 
tain an extremely bold attempt to make use of 
diminished and extreme intervals, and their in- 
versions in a harmony of three parts. None but 
Bach would venture so bold an attempt. The 
remainder seems to have been added by a differ- 
ent hand, for it bears no trace of the style and 
manner of Sebastian 

7. Six great Suites, consisting of preludes, 
allemandes, courantes, sarabands, jigs, &e. ‘They 
are known by the title of “the English suites,” 
having been made by the composer for an English- 
man of rank. They are all estimable as works 
of Art, but some single pieces in particular, 
such as the jigs of the fifth and sixth suite, may 
be regarded as master-pieces of harmony and 
melody. 

8. Six little suites, consisting of allemandes, 
courantes, &c. They are generally called French 
suites, on account of their being in the French 
taste. Consistently with the object he has in view, 
the composer is here less learned than in his other 
suites, and makes use of a melody more striking 
and pleasing. The pieces of the fifth suite de- 
serve to be particularly noticed on this account, 
being all of the smoothest melody ; and in the last 
jig none but consonant intervals, especially thirds 
and sixths, are used. 

These are the principal works for the clavichord 
of J. S. Bach; all of which may be considered as 
classical. Of single suites, toccatas, and fugues, 
not mentioned among the before named, although 
they possess much merit in various ways, most 
must be classed among his juvenile efforts; and ten 
or twelve single pieces out of this number are 
alone worth preserving ; some because they may 
be useful as exercises for the fingers, for which 
indeed the composer originally intended them; 
and others as at least surpassing all similar pro- 
ductions of other composers. As an excellent 
exercise for the fingers of both hands, I par- 
ticularly recommend a fugue in A minor, in 
which the composer has endeavored very success- 
fully, by a constant succession of running passages, 
to give to both hands equal strength and fa- 
cility. There is also a little fugue in two parts, 
which might also be very useful to beginners, as 
it is very flowing, and contains nothing anti- 
quated. 

[To be continued.] 
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A New Prima Donna.— A letter from Tu- 
rin says: “The great attraction which Signor 
Renzoni (Impresario of the Royal Opera) has 
been fortunate enough to secure, is Signora Ma- 
RIA PiccoLoMini, who has created a_ perfect 
furore among all sorts and conditions of men in 
Turin, in Verdi’s opera, the “ Trovatore.” With 
great powers and talents as a singer, this young lady 
combines the most inestimable quality of a great 
actress, that of thoroughly understanding the part 
she has to represent. But perhaps the romance 
of her own history is not the least of her charms 
for the public. Of an ancient and noble family 
of Sienna, which reckons among its members two 
Popes (Pius lI. and ill.) and several cardinals, 
one of whom is now in existence and uncle to the 
lady in question, she has entered upon her pres- 
ent career much against the wishes of her family 
in the first instance, solely from an inspiration of 
her peculiar fitness for the stage. At an early 
age she evinced a great genius for the art, and, 
contrary to the prejudices of the class to which she 
belongs, and the arguments of her anxious parents, 
she determined on pursuing an avocation which 
certainly promises now to bring her wide renown. 
Her family at length, finding this passion really 
amounted to a ‘calling, gave way, and the con- 
sent of all parties having been obtained, she made 
her début with the utmost success at Florence; 
since then she has sung at Pisa, Rome, and other 
places, with like applause.” 





Diary Abroad.—No. 30. 


Beruty, Nov. 13.—LeEnz's book on BEETHOVEN again. 
Page 8. ‘Kapellmeister in Bonn and excellent Bass 
singer, had this grandfather [Beethoven's] in the musical 
dramas of the time, L’Amore Artigiano, (Mechanic's 
Love), in the “ Deserter’? of MAarticny had success. 
Who can decide whether this first distant relation to the 
theatre remained without influence upon the future com- 
poser of Fideliv?” 

Sure enough, who can decide? WEGELER says the 
grandpapa not only won great applause in these plays 
during the time of Elector Clemens Augustus, but pro- 
duced operas of his own composition, which Lenz should 
not have omitted. Now as Clemeus Augustus died nine 
years before our Beethoven was born, and the said 
grandfather lived until his grandson had attained the 
ripe and mature age of three years, nearly, Mr. Lenz’s 
question is worthy of careful attention. 

Lenz, p. 9. “ Distinguished as Beethoven became af- 
terwards as a pianist, his teachers on this instrument 
have remained unknown, and certainly to their happi- 
ness.” Wegeler, who lived in Bonn at the time, mentions 
Jchann van Beethoven (Ludwig’s father) as his first 
teacher, then a Herr Premrrer, then VAN DER EDER, 
court organist, and then NEEFE, who succeeded van der 
Eder just two months after the boy reached the age of 
ten years. According to Wegeler and Schindler, Beet- 
hoven did not profit much by Neefe’s instruction. Yet 
Neefe writes from Bonn in the summer and autumn of 
1793 thus: ‘‘In November of last year Ludwig van 
Beethoven, second court organist and indisputably one 
of the first pianists, left Bonn for Vienna at the cost of 
our Elector (of Cologne) to perfect himself in the art 
of composition under Haypn;” and in a note adds: 
“As this L. v. B., according to various accounts, has 
made great progress in the art, and is indebted for part 
of his cnlture to Herr Neefe in Bonn, whom he has 
thanked in writing; so perhaps Herr N.’s modesty will 
allow a few words to pe placed here, as they are to the 
credit of Herr B.” “I thank you for your counsel, 
which you so often have given me in my progress in 
my heavenly art. Should I ever become a great man, 
you will have had a part therein;—that will rejoice you 
all the more as you may be sure, etc.” 

But here is another extract from a letter by Neefe, ten 
years before—1783. Hs is speaking of the musicians at 
Bonn, aud then says, “ Louis van Beethoven, son of the 
above named tenorist, a boy of eleven years of age and 
of very promising talents. He plays the harpsichord 
with great expertness and power, reads well at sight, 
and, to say all in a word, plays nearly all SEBASTIAN 
Bacu’s Wohltemperirtes Klavier, placed in his hands by 
Herr Neefe. ..... Herr Neefe has, also, so far as his 
other duties allow, given him some instruction in thor- 
ough bass,”—and more of the like. Ah, Mr. Lenz, it 
is the teachers on the violin who are unknown! 

Lenz, p. 10. “ The distingnished Bernhard Rommel” 
—RomBere, man, RomperGc;—if this was a mere 
misprint, why is it not in the table of errata? 

P. 13. ‘ One of his first acquaintances (in Vienna) 
was Baron Von SwIiktTEN, formerly physician to the 
Empress Marta Tueresa, &c.” 

Not so, Mr. Lenz. The old physician died years b- 
fore. This man was his son, privy counsellor and presi- 
dent of the Imperial Library. 

P. 18, (Speaking of the Septet), ‘‘ Haydn praised the 
youth, already so great a master, and we must consider 
him perfectly honest in this. The answer of Beethoven 
is ironical!’’ still his Septet was not a ‘ Creation’ ”— 
“ That,’ replied Haydn, nettled, “‘ you could not have 
written, for you are an Atheist.”’ 

Avoys Fucus, of Vienna, the celebrated collector of 
autographs and pictures of composers and musicians, 
relates the story thus: 

“ One day after the performance of the ballet, ‘ Men of 
Prometheus,’ Haydn met his former pupil, and stopping 
him, addressed him with: “ Well, I heard your ballet 
yesterday and was greatly pleased with it.” 

“Oh, dear papa,” replied Beethoven, “ you are very 
good, but still it is very far from being a ‘ Creation.’ ” 

Haydn, taken by surprise, and not well pleased at the 
idea of any comparison between the two works, paused 
a moment and answered significantly: “ That is true; it 
is indeed no ‘ Creation,’ and I hardly believe its author 
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will ever reach that;” upon which, both somewhat dis- 
concerted, they separated. 

Considering, first, that the subject of “ Prometheus” 
is the advance of man from the rudest, savage state,— 
that of a mere animal,—through the reception of the 
Promethean fire, to a state of the highest enlightened 
civilization; and secondly, both the ‘* Creation’’ and the 
ballet were performed for the first time during the same 
spring (1799), both being therefore the topic of general 
conversation, the reply of Beethoven to Haydn loses 
all its irony, and Mr. Lenz's story must be taken for 
what it is worth. 

P. 78. (Speaking of the Masses said, &c., after Beet- 
hoven’s death.) “ The author is indebied to the distin- 
guished singer, LasLacue, for this notice, who, being 
present at the death of Beethoven [bei dem Tode Beet- 
hoven's gegenwartig] gave us his last words thus: ‘ Do 
you hear the bell? The scene changes!" In the theatres 
of Vienna a bell gives the signal of the changes of 
scene.” 

I find it hard to make this out. The Italian, Lablache, 
present at the death of Beethoven! True, the great 
singer was in Vienna at the time, singing at the Kiirnth- 
nerthor theatre, and joined in the great master’s funeral 
obsequies. Beethoven died a few minutes before 6 
o'clock, P. M., March 26th. ScnHinpDLER wrote to 
Moscueves on the 24th: ‘“ He is conscious of his ap- 
proaching end, for yesterday he said to me and Breuning: 
“Plaudite amici, comedia finita est.". On the morning 
of the 24th he took the sacrament. At 1 o'clock, P. M., 
the struggle began and lasted two days. The man who 
closed his eyes was Mr. Anselm Hiittenbrenner of 
Giirtz. Nowhere have I found any allusion to Lablache’s 
presence, unless when Schindler says in his letter to 
Moscheles that, of the crowd who came to see B., “f none 
were admitted except those who are bold and audacious 
enough to molest the dying man in his last hours.” I 
will not believe this of Lablache, there must be some 
mistake; either Lenz misunderstood Lablache, or he 
has expressed himself ina way to make me misunder- 
stand him. 

P. 81. (The note to Schuppanzigh, Vol. IL, p. 15:) 

* To Herr Schuppanzigh, 

Besuche er mich nicht mehr. Ich gebe keine acade- 
mie. (Let him visit me no more. I give no academy.) 

“ The last billet shows in the use of ‘er’ [the third 
person singular] used only by masters to servants, the 
distance which in the mind of Beethoven separates a 
first violin from the master who writes the notes for it 
before hand.” 

And this remark of Mr. Lenz shows too the distance 
which separates a man from accuracy who writes a book 
without examining the sources of information open to 
him. What does the use of er show in the following 
sentences, written by Schuppanzigh himself in Beet- 
hoven's book, sentences relating to the same concert, 
mentioned above as the “ Academie,” or to the other 
which followed ? 

[Scuppanzigh to B.] Weiss er nicht ob Umlauf [Ka- 
pellmeister] mit den Siingern correpitirt hat oder nicht? 

Again; * Wie ist es mit dem Concert? Wenn es 
sein ernst est, so ist jetzt Zeit Anstalt dazu zu 
machen, £r braucht gar nicht neues zu machen. .. . 
Das erste concert gebe er noch im Advent, das ist ende 
dieses Monats."’ 

Pages on pages might be given, but this is enough to 
show that Mr. Lenz has made a slight error in his infer- 
ence. 

P. 140. “ Rome was for Mozart not much more than 
amass by PALESTRINA, which he wrote out after once 
hearing, because by the statutes of the Sextine Chapel 
the score could not be seen.”’ For ‘ Mass by Palestrina’ 
read * Miserere by AtLecri.” The error is not cor- 
rected in the errata. 

P. 227. (Speaking of Rirs's anecdote of Steibelt and 
B., Moscheles’ Schind!er, Vol. IT., 289.) “ The theme of 
the noble horn variations of that trio (op. 11), ‘ pria che 
Vimpegno,’ a favorite street song of the time, out of the 
‘Tree of Diana’ by Martini.’ 

Professor Drun showed me this theme as a Trio in 
Wecv’s ‘ Corsair.’ 

There goes the watchman’s whistle, for midnight,—so, 


good night, Mr. Lenz. 


— 











Musical Connespondence. 


New York, Dec. 17.—In spite of the very in- 
clement weather, and a German lecture which had 
drawn off many of the habitual concert-goers, Dod- 
worth’s Saloon was quite well filled on Saturday 
night at Ersretp’s Soirée. The principal feature 
of the programme was a Quartet by RuBINSTEIN, 
of whom your “ Diarist” gave us so interesting an 
account last winter. I was better pleased with this 
composition of “the future,” than with that by 
Branms, mentioned in my last. It is very compre- 
hensible, with pleasing, though not altogether ori- 
ginal melodies, the main idea well carried through 
without pretension or far-fetched effects ; in a word, 
a sound, healthy composition. If one is at times a 
little reminded of MenpDELSsonN, it should not be 
forgotten that this is only op. 17 of a young com- 
poser, whose acquaintance one can make with plea- 
sure, and with the hope soon to renew it in another 
of his brain-children. Mme. BoucnEeLiLe sang a 
most beautiful aria by Mozart: Ch’io mi scordi di 
te, of which I unfortunately cannot discover whether 
it is from one of the composer’s less known operas, 
or an independent composition. Why cannot some 
of our musical young ladies, who waste time, voice 
and enthusiasm upon noisy Italian arias, of which 
even the best are entirely outof place in the drawing 
room, rather turn their attention to the many excel- 
lent compositions, so little known, of the great mas- 
ters? There are so many arias of Mozart, from Cosi 
fan tutte, from Tito, not to mention those from Figa- 
ro, ete.; of Gruck, of Werser, and, beyond all 
these in beauty, the “AA perfido” of BeETHOvEN, 
which do not require half as much execution and 
flexibility of voice as the bravura pieces of Vernt, 
Bevutni, Donizetti, ete., and give so much more 
food for the mind and heart. 

But—a nos moutons: Mme. Bouchelle did not do 
justice either to the above mentioned aria, or to a 
pleasing little ballad by Mr. Eisfeld: “ Oh come to 
me my darling love,’’ which we have heard once be- 
fore at one of his Her singing is very 
coarse, to say the least, and she is often out of tune. 

Anything unpleasant, however, was amply made 
up for by the exquisite Variations by Breruoven, 
from one of his Quartets, op. 18, (if [remember right), 
which formed the middle number of the programme. 
Can anybody write variations like Beethoven? or 
I should rather say, but he, for what are all others 
compared to his? In the rendering of them Mr. 
Kisfeld and his friends surpassed themselves. In- 
deed I have never heard them play better than they 
did during this whole evening. I cannot even find a 
word to say against the first violin, and hardly think 
my neighbor of the Gazette will dare repeat his rather 
uncivil assertion of a few weeks ago, that there was 
no artist in this quartet. The concert ended with a 
Quintet, op. 130, of Sronr, which appeared to me 
far inferior to his other compositions of the same kind, 
and sounded so tame and shallow after the preceding 
instrumental pieces, that I think even admirers of 
Spohr must have felt the difference. Mr. Timm’s 
rendering of the piano part was, as usual, faultless 
in point of execution: smooth, pure, polished like 
marble, but cold like marble, too, and to me entirely 
unsympathetic. 

Dec. 18th.—I have just come from the Matinée of 
Messrs. Mason and BERGMANN, where quite a large 
audience were assembled, and am sorry that my re- 
port cannot be entirely satisfactory. The defect in 
the ensemble, of which I complained in my last, was 
even more obvious on this occasion. The gentlemen 
of the Quartet should not attempt to play music 
which presents difficulties that even finished players 
cannot surmount without long and faithful practice. 
The Quartet of Beethoven, op. 59, with which 
they commenced, belongs to this class of composi- 
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tions, and instead of being) difficult to understand as 
it is in itself,) made clearer by a correct, distinct exe- 
cution, was rendered quite incomprehensible by the | 
confused, disjointed manner in which it was per- | 
formed. So far as I could judge, I like best the | 
Allegretto Scherzando, which was at least played so | 
that one could distinguish its Beethovenish mixture | 
of eccentricity and soul-stirring beauty. There 
were but three more pieces on the programme; quite | 
an improvement upon that first Matinée, which was | 
decidedly too long. The second piece was “ Meédita- 
tion sur le premier prélude de S. Bacu, arrangé par 
Cu. Gounop;” a short, but beautiful thing, in 
which, as far as I eould understand, the different 
parts of the prelude were divided among the piano, 
violin, and violoncello. The violin had the air, and 
Mr. Tuomas proved by his tasteful rendering of it 
that in anything which lies withiu range of his 
power he is far from being without merit. Mr. Ma- 
SON next appeared alone, and played Cuopin’s 
Ballade, op. 47, very finely. I think I prefer his 
interpretation of Chopin’s more delicate, dreamy 
style, while Horrmann excels in his wild, stormy, 
restless compositions. The last piece was Scnu- 
MANN’s beautiful Quartet in E flat, op. 47, for piano 
and three stringed instruments. It is very charac- 
teristic of the composer, and yet not as abstruse and 
difficult to comprehend as many of his works. Its 
execution by the stringed instruments was much 
superior to that of the first Quartet, while Mr. Mason 
rendered his part very ably, with great correctness 
and energy, and manifested a very obvious improve- 
ment in his playing since last winter. 


te | 
New York, Dec. 19th. — Sunday night was 
kept at the Academy of Music by a Sacred Con- 
cert for the benefit of the Ladies of St. Vincent de 
Paul. The soloists of the opera troupe gave the 
principal pieces of Rossrn1’s Stabat Mater, in a most 
indifferent manner, as well as some other selections 
dubbed “Sacred,” for the oceasion. The vocal per- 
formances call for no particular remark, except | 
Miss Henster’s singing of Scnuperr’s Ave Maria. 
Her sweet and sympathetic voice did full justice to 
the melody, which, however often heard, can never 
become hackneyed. But for that modern nuisance in 
vocalism—the constant tremolo—which Miss Hensler 
was forced to learn when in Italy, her rendering of the 
song would have been nearly faultless. This con- 
cert afforded an opportunity for the debut of a new 
pianist, a Mr. Encienerts, from Amsterdam vid 
London. Itseems as though the more we advance 
in musical knowledge and perception here, the less 
will this be believed by musicians abroad. The 
bureau of the Revieu Franco-Italienne, Paris, have 
lately sent to Mr. Parne several artists for his troupe, 
who are really fitted for Kansas; and now comes | 
this “ Fliegender Holliinder,” with hopes of Jenny | 
Lryp enthusiasm and Miska Havser purses. But 
Mr. Engleberts will not astonish the new world, and 
will probably rest satisfied with his debut. This 
gentleman went through with Weper’s Concert- 
Stiick and two other pieces, one by Lirroxr ; when 
he had finished the audience were highly delighted. 
Il Trovatore is decidedly the most successful opera 
of the season. Mme. De La Graner’s wonderful 
vocalization, coupled with the inimitable beauties of 
Rossini’s “ Barber,” fails to draw good houses; but 
the anvils and miserere, and the poison, stake and 
scaffold attract full houses always. It must be con- 
fessed that there is more reason for this now than 
heretofore, for, although I would not turn the corner 
to hear the music of Vervi’s “Troubadour,” I 
would turn many corners to hear De La GRANGE 
and Drpree in their solos in this opera. You will 
probably hear them before long. 
Concerts without number crowd into the remain- | 
der of the present week. Most important is the first 
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soirée of L. M. Gorrscnatk. It is long since this 
brilliant pianist has been heard in New York, and 
his audience should be a crowded one. He stands 
probably at the very head of the French School of 
pianism ; in this particular department he is undoubt- 
edly without a superior at home or abroad. Miss 
Maria S. BrainerD, one of our best New York 
vocalists, gives a concert on the same (Thursday) 
evening; it is her first in the city, and as an Ameri- 
can of talent, assiduous in her studies, she will de- 
serve the countenance of the monied public. On 
the same evening the German Siingerbund (300 
singers, with an orchestra of 50, under BERGMANN) 
hold out their banner at the Tabernacle. On Friday 
a complimentary to Mrs. Bostwick ; and on Satur- 
day the farewell of the Brothers MotLennAvER ; 
quite enough for the weck before Christmas. 
MILamo. 


4 > 





Berwin, Nov. 12.—Another concert last night 
by Ciara ScHuMANN and Joacui™. 


Sonata, E flat, (op. 7) Beethoven, for pianoforte. 
Popular melody, by Schumann, for violin. 


Romanza, in G, Beethoven, for violin. 


Chromatic Fantasia, Bach, pianoforte. 
Sonata in G. Beethoven, on pianoforte and violin. 
Chaconne, Bach, on violin. 


I have not a single word to say! 


Noy. 13.—The wisdom of the National Zeitung 
man, as usual, was confined to the programme last 
Saturday night. He reports that Joachim played at 
the close “two of those spirited caprices by Paga- 
nini, the greater part of which Robert Schumann has 
arranged for the piauo. REeLLSsTAB is not so easily 
caught; he says “an Etude by Bach and caprice by 
Paganini.” 

He did get caught though, the other day. Speak- 
ing of Lozwe’s “Job,” he expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion that passages from the New should have been 
interpolated into the poetry of the Old Testament. 
A few days later, after a very severe criticism upon 
a piece of music, he says, ‘‘ Perhaps I have erred, 
as I oft have in life—I wish it.” And in a note: 
“As, lately, in the oratorio of Job, in regard to the 
passages: “I know that my Redeemer,” and the 
“loosing the bands of Orion,” which I held not to 
be from the Old Testament. I do but my ‘duty in 
acknowledging the error.” 

Does not that make one respect Rellstab ? 


Dec. 1.—I find the following in a German paper: 

“The musical public of Vienna is preparing for a 
grand jubilee, upon the centennial anniversary of 
Mozaxt’s birthday, which comes upon the 27th of 
January next. G LéeGe, the music-seller, is to lead 
a grand concert, to be preceded by other musical 
festivities. The most interesting fact connected with 
the affair, (if it is a fact,) is a discovery which 
Glogge thinks he has made. It is well known that 
all knowledge of the exact place of Mozart’s burial 
in the St. Marxer burial-ground, is supposed long 
since to have been lost. [See Holmes’s Mozart, 
(Amer. ed.) p. 361.] Many attempts have been 
made to discover this, in vain. Gligge supposes he 
has succeeded, in the following manner. He had 
learned by some means that among the grave-diggers 
of the St. Marxer cemetery existed a tradition of 
there being a sign to mark the composer's grave, 
which is to this effect. When Mozart was buried, 
one of the grave-diggers then present planted upon 


| the grave a willow for his own assistance in finding 


the spot when visitors came to see it. He made this 
known to his friends, and they to their successors, 
so that to this day the tradition of the ‘ Mozart wil- 
low’ lives among them. The twig has in the mean 


| time become a large tree, and is still to be seen in 
| that part of the grounds where it is known that the 


immortal master was buried. Gligge has already 
taken measures to decide this matter, and if it be 





found that the right grave is really at length dis- 
covered, a monument will be erected there.” 

One must express doubts of anything decisive 
being the result of the investigation. AW. T 
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MENDELSSOHN Cora Society.—The See- 
ond performance of the “ Messiah” drew a large 
audience to the Tremont Temple, in spite of 
another stormy day and evening. The perfor- 
mance as a whole was even better than before; 
the choruses were many of them grandly given. 
Particularly effective were those livelier ones, 
like “ All we like sheep,” “ He trusted in God,” 
“ Lift up your heads,” “ Good will to men,” &e. 
The “ Wonderful” chorus came out with a gran- 
der crescendo in its succession of sublime announce- 
ments. The first chorus: “Glory to God,” to 
our feeling, would have more effect, more majes- 
ty, were it sung not quite so rapidly ; and the 
same remark occurred to us in several other places, 
as it does in almost all performances we hear of 
the “ Messiah,” in these days. But the doctors 
disagree sadly on these points. As a general rule, 
that time in which a piece of music moves most 
easily and naturally, is the right time. It was 
pleasant to see so many of our best solo-singers 
scattered through the four parts of the chorus,— 
and still pleasanter to hear them. ‘The great or- 
gan told with fine effect. The orchestra went 
somewhat smoother than before, and the conduc- 
tor had not so much the appearance of doing all 
before and for each instrument; indeed there 
was a marvellous change for the better in the 
moderated manner of his beating time; it looked 
more as if the instruments could go alone, the pan- 
tomime becoming subordinate to the music. 

Of the combined performances we think there 
was nothing on the whole quite so impressive, so 
satisfying in the execution, as those two plain, 
solid, richly and solemnly harmonized Chorales 
from Menperssonn’s “St. Paul,” with organ 
accompaniment alone. The voices, 150 or more, 
were beautifully blended, and there was a con- 
tinuity and wholeness in each great swelling and 
subsiding wave of sound, which made it at once 
solemnizing and refreshing as the sea-shore. Yet 
we think we would have gladly renounced the 
Chorales for the sake of retaining two more of the 
most important choruses in the “ Messiah,” to- 
wit, that most beautiful one: “ And with his 
stripes,” and the sublime double ending: “ Wor- 
thy the Lamb,” and “ Amen.” But it is hard to 
decide what to omit, where everything is great. 

Of the solos we may simply say that Miss ApE- 
LAIDE Pui uirps only deepened our conviction 
that she is much the best interpreter of those 
beautiful and profoundly touching contralto songs, 
that we remember in our Boston oratorios. “ He 
was despised” was sung with as much truth of 
fecling, as satisfying richness of voice. The air 
from “ St. Paul,” too, sounded as if it were made 
for her to sing. Mrs. Lona sang “I know that 
my Redeemer,” &c. with simplicity, and good voice 
andexecution. There is rather a lack of ‘ unction,’ 
however, in her rendering of such music, which is 
not so bad by any means as false pathos: so long 





as there is simplicity, with such talent, there is 
much to hope. In “There were shepherds,” 
she was highly satisfactory, save only in the touch- 
ing of one note, both this time and before, too 
high, (“ Christ, the Lord.”) 

The opening solo, “ Comfort ye,” this time was 
sung by a soprano voice, Miss BorHaMLy.— 
Whether from association or not, we could not 
but miss the golden, manly tenor there; but it 
was sung with sweetness, purity, and good ex- 
pression, and (one is glad to think) without em- 
bellishment of a text so perfect in its every inter- 
val and cadence. In “ Come unto him, all ye 
that labor,” the effect of her fine musical voice 
was impaired by a slight drowsiness of manner ; 
one must be in earnest with such music. Mr. Gir- 
BERT exerted himself creditably, with a very fair 
tenor voice; but in such pieces as: “ Thy re- 
buke hath broken his heart,” one feels the want of 
just the finest tenor voice and culture, musical 
and spiritual, to express all its depth of feeling 
and of beauty. Mr. WeTHEerRBEE delivered the 
bass songs in a careful and well-studied manner, 
executing the roulades neatly and artistically. 


MENDELSSOUN QUINTETTE CLUB.—The pro- 
gramme of the third concert was made up in 
great part of novelties, and with the exception of 
the first and last piece, we think hardly proved 
so enjoyable to that assembly of classical music- 
lovers, as the two preceding. We trust the Club 
will not allow too much influence to the oft- 
renewed demand for lighter music, and occasional 
complaints about too much of a good thing. On 
the other hand, their little public has been so 
long used to listening to a great variety of the quar- 
tets, quintets and trios of the greatest masters, 
that we think the introduction of a new author 
occasionally, will find curious ears and help to 
extend our knowledge of composers somewhat, 
without sacrificing the primary and proper in- 
terest of such concerts. To appreciate the art, 
the inspiration of Mozart and Beethoven, we 
must sometimes hear what smaller and yet clever 
men have done. It is a hard thing to please 
everybody in the matter of programmes, and we 
think the Club are safe in presenting what them- 
selves esteem the best, since their persistence in 
that high course thus far, in spite of the danger 
of going over the heads of the public for some 
time at first, has been rewarded by so faithful 
an audience from year to year. The programme 
was this : 


1, Gente Bw Gy Tit, Tha oe os ose ccestcncacginss asin Haydn. 
Allegro— Adagio—Minuetto—Finale, Allegro vivace. 


2. Trio in E, op. 8, for Piano, Violin and Violoncello, 
(first theme.). 000.00 cecccccccccvcccccccces Th. Gouvy. 
Allegro—Andante—Finale, Allegro assai. 


Messrs. Parker, A. & W. Fries. 


PART Il. 


8. Adagio from a Sonata for Flute and Piano, arranged 
Set QO iis ote Sr as davaceucucwsses eheseaees Kuhlau, 
Gustav Kress. 


4. Salon Duet, op. 25, for Violin and Piano,............David. 
Messrs. A. Fries and PARKER. 


5. Posthumous Quartet in D minor, (first time,). ...Schubert, 
Allegro—Andante con moto—Scherzo Allegro molto— 
Finale, Presto. 


The Quartet of Haypn was a delightful open- 
ing, and its every movement was most keenly 
relished. The beauty and deep feeling of the 
Adagio, and the inimitable esprit and playful 
grace and delicacy of the minuetto and finale, 
were given in the happiest and most finished man- 
ner of the Club. There is no better music than 
Haydn’s to create a sound and cheerful mood and 
appetite for what may follow; and this quartet in 
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G is one of the very best of the eighty left us by 
the father of the Quartet. 

M. Govvy is a young French composer, who 
cultivates the classical forms, and whose Sympho- 
ny and other works bave won high praise from 
Cuor.ey of the Atheneum, and from German 
critics. The Trio in E is of a light, grace- 
ful, somewhat sentimental character, and quite 
French. The Allegro movement seemed the 
truest to the Sonata character; it has pleasant 
themes, easily and skilfully developed, with a 
light running arpeggio for piano, which Mr. Par- 
KER played with great neatness and delicacy. 
The Andante seemed to us more like a distinct, 
salon piece, than like a movement in a Sonata 
piece ; it has a soft, nocturne-like sentiment, and 
considerable beauty, without much depth. In the 
Finale we confess we were lost, and it seemed as if 
the composer were lost in the vague pursuit of a 
fit place to leave off at with all due éclat— 
But we cannot profess ourselves able to form a 
reliable opinion of so elaborate a work upon a 
single hearing. 

The Adagio of Kuntau, like most things in 
which a flute rests upon a quartet of strings, was 
rather a milk and watery affair; it was well 
played, however. The Duet for violin and piano 
was quite charming in its way; a very genuine 
little musical fancy, artistically worked out, and 
making a nice bit of relief amid longer and more 
brain-taxing pieces ; but less appreciable in that 
way, following as it did upon other light things. 

The gem and real novelty of the evening was 
that glorious Quartet by Franz ScuusBert, 
some portions of which we remembered to have 
heard only once before at a soirée of Mr. Dres- 
EL’s. How characteristic it is, from the first 
chord to the last! It has all the wildness, all the 
sweetness, all the fire and depth of passion, ina 
word the genius of its gifted author. It is full of 
those short, march-like rhythms, so mystical in their 
harmony, which abound in his piano works. The 
Andante opens like a solemn funeral march, of 
profound feeling and beauty, and reveals contin- 
ually new wonders in a series of most poetic 
variations. The Scherzo is fairy-like, and the 
Finale marvellously exciting; there is a remi- 
niscence in it of the “ Erl King,” a snatch of 
the same mysterious whispered melody, sung in 
harmonics on the strings. Finely played, as it was, 
it drew every hearer, delighted, 
thrilled, within the circle of that thoroughly ro- 
mantic genius. 

ee eee 

“O CARA IMMAGINE.” Of this beautiful aria 
from Mozart's “ Magic Flute,” sung by Mr. 
ARTHURSON at the last Orchestral Concert, we 
translate the following description by the com- 
poser’s Russian biographer, OuLiBICcHEFF. It 
occurs in his analysis of the entire opera : 

“ No. 4 is one of the loveliest and most won- 
derful tenor arias in existence. In the beginning 
nothing decided, no figures and almost no accom- 
paniment ; an indeterminate rhythm. Scarcely 
has the orchestra given the key, E flat major, 
when the voice utters a long exclamation: Dies 
Bildniss ist bezaubernd schin! (This image is 
enchantingly beautiful!) One of those Ahs! 
which contains a whole history in itself, to speak 
in the jargon of our modern romanticists. Some 
speedily resolved doubts, about the nature of his 
feeling, cross the growing emotion of Tamino; 
melodic phrases alternate with declaimed ones, 


wondering, 





besides some instrumental answers; the key 
seems to waver, as if only. waiting, until the mat- 
ter be decided, to assume a more decided course. 
But when at length, through question after ques- 
tion about his own state of mind, the young man 
arrives at what for him and Mozart is the weigh- 
tiest thing: Were the original of this image here, 
what would Ido! then the conscious human Me 
is unfolded to its most secret depths; you see it 
in the elaboration of the answer (33d to 42d bar). 
Was ever the presentiment of first love, with all 
its fainting ecstacy, all the thrill and trembling 
of a virgin organization, reproduced with such 
psychological truth, such a godlike charm? Do 
you not feel the pulsation of the heart’s minutest 
fibres in the accompaniment, and is there any- 
thing more happy than the general pause, which 
fills out the 43d measure? Tamino is at length 
clear in his own mind; the eyes of the image, 
growing more and more expressive, have solved 
for him the riddle, but his breath forsakes him 
when he finds it out. What if she were there ? 
—O, were she now to come, Tiimino knows what 
IIe would press her to his 
Bravissimo ! 


he would have to do. 
heart, and she should be forever his. 
This brings love to its goal, and the musical pro- 
gression is at an end, wonderfully concluding the 
lyrical moment and letting the composer rest. 
After the pause no doubt prevails, there are no 
more declamatory and inquiring phrases. It is all 
clear in the singer’s soul ; an unbounded yearning 
for possession seizes it; the melody flows on in 
steady stream. There is nothing like this aria, 
even in the repertoire of Mozart.” 
ed ee 
New Music. 
(From G. P. Reed & Co.) 

Soirées Musicales, by Rosstnt. Nos. 6 and 7. 

No. 6 is a naive, pretty Tyrolese melody; La Pasto- 
rella dell’ Alpi, or the Shepherdess of the Alps. It is 
quite easy, in the natural key, goes up to G, modulates 
into a sweet strain in the relative mimor, and ends witha 
yodling refrain. No. 7, La Gita in Gondola, or the Boat 
Song, is lovely, both melody and accompaniment in Ros- 
sini’s best vein. It reminds us of those delicious 
choruses and songs in the opening scene of “ Tell”, by 
the freshness and watery coolness of its melody, as well 
as by the rich surprises in its modulations, by which 
Rossini so well illustrates his own saying to Hiller: “ All 
great composers have fine (subtle) modulations.’’ To 
those who have some little mastery of accompaniment 
we commend it as one of the best songs that have recent- 
ly appeared. The Italian words of both are given with 
Mr. SPRAGUE's clever English version. 


meneet Hear, sweet spirit, &e. Aria by BEETHOVEN. 
p.7 

This is an adaptation, by Mr. J. Q. WeTHERBEE, to 
English words, quite foreign to the original subject (but 
the Italian: Per pieta, non dir mi addio! is also given), 
of that most beautiful and singable Adagio from Beet- 
hoven’s famous Scena: Ah perfido! in which he so sue- 
cessfully imitated the Italian operatic style, while he did 
something worthy of himself. The whole scena were 
well worth the attention of our best concert-singers. 
The piece is here transposed from the original key of 
E flat to C, so that it ranges no higher than F;—a con- 
venience to most voices, bnt no improvement otherwise, 
as it involves in one place the pitching of the very low 
notes up an octave, thus inverting the melodie figure. 


1. The dearest spot of earth to me is home. By WRIGHTON. 
2. The Village Bells. By T. Tuorre Peep. 

Two pleasing and popular little ballads, sung by 
Miss ADELAIDE PuILuirrs at her debut and second con- 
cert afterher return home to Boston. The first is arranged 
by her. 





(From Oliver Ditson.) 
Three Preludes and Fugues for the aw By MENDELs- 
SOHN, Op. 37. No. 1, in C minor. Pp. 9. 





These of course are masterly, and the best kind of 
organ study next to old Bacu himself, with whose music 
Mendelssohn become thoroughly steeped. These are 
pedal fugues. 
Cathedral Voluntaries for the Organ. Selected and ar- 

ranged by V. NovELLo. No. 2; pp. 8 

A series of little pieces selected from the works of old 
English composers, such as Gipsons, Dr. Brow, Pur- 
CELL, Boyce, &c. A short biographical notice of each 
author is appended to the first selection from him. 


Manvat or Harmony anpD THorouGH Bass,—By 

J.C. D. Parker, A. B. 

(Published by Nathan Richardson.) 

In this little duodecimo volume of 150 pages we have 
a remarkably complete, clear and concise elementary 
text-book, for the study of Harmony. It contains just 
all that is needed to be told, to initiate one into the 
technical mysteries of simple choral writing in four parts, 
The first part of the book is about Notation, and explains 
the Scales and Rhythm, very happily. 

The writer’s end is practical; he seeks to possess the 
pupil with the ways of music as in general practice, and 
of course does not trouble him with theoretic questions, 
complications and laws bristling with exceptions. Hence 
we are not surprised that he adopts the usual confused 
and unscientific definition of the Minor Scale, a defini- 
tion derived from the Signature rather than from the 
thing signified. “ As this Minor Scale contains the 
same tones with the major scule, it must have the same 
signature.’ But the minor scale does not contain 
the same tones as its relative major. The scale of 
A minor has not the same tones with that of C ma- 
jor; it differs in that its G must be sharp. This the 
and the only true scale is that 
furnished by the harmony, i. e. the chords of the 
tonic, dominant and subdominant. It is true that in 
singing and playing, in mere melody, the strict minor 
scale is often modified, and it is quite common to make 
its sixth and seventh sharp in ascending, and flat in de- 
scending. But this is not the real minor Scale ; it is 
only a pleasant melodic variation of it. A Scale is not 
a tune or phrase of melody, but a simple list or musical 
alphabet of the sounds used in any given key. In com- 
position, the seventh always must be sharp, except 
when it occurs as a passing note, or when you modulate 
into another key. This the author of course knew, and 
had to append to his definition a note : ‘ We shall find in 
Part I. that the rules of harmony require one degree of 
the minor scale to be altered. It is the signatnre, that 
misleads and makes this contradiction. ‘The true signa- 
ture for A minor, should not be that of C major, but 
should have one sharp on G, The true signature, al- 
though perhaps the one in use is more convenient. The 
real characteristic of the minor scale is the minor third, 
and it seems to us,a more complete and simple defini- 
tion of it would be something like this: “The minor 
scale is formed from the major by flatting the Third, 
which by sympathetic affinity draws down with it the 
Sixth.” But we can only hint our idea now. 

In the main portion of the book the doctrine of the In- 
tervals, principal Chords, Modulation, Suspension, &c., 
is aid down with great brevity and clearness ; reviewed 
by question and answer, and enforced by exercises to be 
written. The essential rules for progression in writing 
four-part harmony are clearly stated, and exemplified by 
chorales from Mendelssohn and Bach. We think the 
book answers the purpose of a short and simple ‘‘ Man- 
ual” for beginners, admirably. 


harmony requires ; 





Musical Chit- -Chat. 
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To-night we have another feast of sy anleus and | 


overture by a grand orchestra, with Weber's Con- 
certo, played by our townsman Wi t1am Mason, 
and songs by a charming, fresh young singer. Shall 
not the Music Hall be crowded for the Third Or- 
chestral Concert? Read the programme!....To- 
morrow night the Hanpev and Haypn take their 
turn in the “ Messiah”, and we shall hear ADELAIDE 
Puivuirrs sing those sacred songs in the Music 
Hall, with able colleagues in the solos, well drilled 
orchestra and chorus.....On Tuesday (Christmas) 
evening the same oratorio by the Musican Epv- 















































| RAND, (maitre de chapelle at St. Eustache). 
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cation Socrety......On Monday evening the 
City Cricr has a benefit concert: may his bell ring 
in a goodly audience ! 

The “German Trio” (Messrs. GARTNER, JUNG- 
nicKeL and Hauser) give their first concert at Chick- 
ering’s, next Saturday evening... .Illness has _pre- 
vented Orro Dresev from fixing the night of his 
first Soireé; but it will be announced in a few days. 
He will have the aid of Mrs. Wentwortn, and of 
Messrs. SCHULTZE and JUNGNICKEL, and will pre- 
sent two Trios, (one by Mendelssohn and one ori- 


| ginal), one of the latest Sonatas of Beethoven 
| (never played here), songs from Bach and Mozart, a 


violin and piano piece by Schubert, &., &¢..... 
There is a prospect, we learn, that Wittram Ma- 
son will give a soirée at Chickering’s on Wednesday, 
and let us hear a Trio by that latest new light, 
BranMs. 

Lovers of great organ music will be glad to learn 
that Mr. Morcan contemplates visiting our eity 
again soon, and giving some soirées on the Tremont 
Temple organ. ...Concerts are rife in our surround- 
ing towns. At South Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 
ret have given their annual concerts with great 
acceptance; and the Union Musical Institute are 
about commeneing a series with the “ Creation.” 
In Salem, the Choral society announce Mozart’s 
12th Mass, and other selections, under the direction 
of Mr. Feneviosa, for Christmas. In Worcester, 
the Mozart Society are practising the “ Messiah.” 

A subscriber in New York takes us to task for ad- 
mitting the remarks of ‘ Veritas” upon Gorts- 
CHALK’s playing at a Philadelphia concert. We 
regret we have no room to print his letter, as our 
rule is to let all sides be heard. At present we 
can only say, we do not by publishing endorse all the 
opinions of our correspondents. On looking over 
the remarks in question, (to which we did not per- 
haps pay sufficient attention before the letter went to 
press), we are free to confess that they do strike us 
as too sweeping. Pray be careful, Mr. “ Veritas.” 

Rossint, MeYERBEER and Verpr were all in 
Paris on the 26th ult.....Atthe Grand Opera, Les 
Vépres Siciliennes continued to fill the house after a 
run of four months (with some interruptions), and 
seats ata premium....CHArLES Hate, the admi- 
rable classical pianist, has removed from Manchester 
to London....AuBER is engaged on a new comic 
opera for Mme. Marie Caper, to be produced 
early in January....The Paris Exhibition ended 
with a monster concert, under the direction of 
Beruioz, in which there were 1250 performers, viz. 
510 instrumental and 740 vocal. There were 400 
soprani and contralti (100 of them boys,) 150 tenors 
and 170 basses. The orchestra comprised 140 violins, 
60 violas, 50 violoncellos, 50 basses, 30 harps, and 
180 wind instruments, drums, &c. Berlioz, it is said, 
directed this immense army by means of the newly- 
invented five-arm Electric Metronome, which trans- 
mitted his commands to his five sub-directors, M. 
Titmant, (director of the Opera Comique), Bor- 
TESINI (of the Italian Opera), HeLLMEsBEeRGER, 
(director of the Vienna Conservatoire), Vaurrou 
(singing teacher of the Opera Comique), and Hu- 
Master- 
pieces of Mozart, Gluck, Handel, Weber, Beetho- 
ven, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Berlioz, and others were 
performed ; and the effect was immense, particularly 
of the Prayer from “Moses in Egypt,,” with 30 
harps in the accompaniment. This was on the 15th 
of November. On the 24th there was to be another 
such monster concert, the admittance fees being from 
$1 to $2, concluding a series of which the corres- 
pondent of the Picayune says: 

“On the 20th and 22d the same performers will 
give, led by M. Feticten Davin, fragments from 
the latter’s Desert and Christophe Colomb. On the 
18th and 25th, (which are Sundays) various choral 





societies, amounting in all to 3,000 voices will be lead 
by M. Cu. Gounon, the author of Za Nonne San- 
glante. The other days—the closing ceremonies will 
last ten days—the band of the Imperial Guard will 
give concerts lead by M. Titmant, the leader of the 
Opéra-Comique.” 

Mme. Jenny Linp Gotpscumipr has been pass- 
ing some ten days in Paris on her way to London, 
where Mr. Mitchell, of the St. James Theatre, has 
engaged her to sing in the course of the winter, at 
Exeter Hall, in sacred music only. She is also to 
sing at the concert given as a testimonial to Miss 
NIGHTINGALE. Of course there are a plenty of 
puns upon the two nightingales. In Geneva Jenny 
gave two concerts, one for the benefit of Ernst, the 
violinist, and one for the poor. In Vevay, too, a 
small Swiss town, she said (according to the Sig- 
nale): “I will sing for the benefit of the poor here.” 
But before the day came, the nightingale was hoarse 
and could not sing. ‘The poor cannot wait,” she 
said, and sent them 2.000 francs. 





Advertisements. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
THE ‘THIRD 
OF THE SUBSCRIPTION SERIES OF SIX 


GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
Will be given at the 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Dec. 22d, 1855. 


With the assistance of 


Miss LOUISE HENSLER, Vocalist, and 
Mr. WILLIAM MASON, Pianist. 


Comeshees oc cevctscceces CARL ZERRAHN. 
PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 

1. Sinfonia Pastorale, in F, No. 6,....... Consens ses Beethoven. 
2. Romanza from “ Il Giuramento,”’............ Mercadante. 
Sung by Miss Louise Henster. 

&. Overture to * Modes,” . ..c.cesccsccccccccccces Cherubini. 
Part II. 

1. “ Concert-Stiick,” for Piano and Orchestra ....Von Weber. 
Played by WitttAM Mason. 

2. Aria: “ Batti, batti,” from Don Juan,............. Mozart. 
Sung by Miss Louise HEensier. 

3. Overture to “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’. . Mendelssohn. 





Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be obtained at the usual places. 
Also, in sets of six, good for any of the remaining concerts, at 
$2.50 per set. 

Doors open at 614. Commence at 714 o’clock. 





HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


The FIFTH CONCERT of the Series will take place on 
Sunday Evening, Dec. 23d, 
AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Handel’s Sacred Oratorio, 
THE MESSIAH, 
Will be performed, with the assistance of 
Miss ADELAIDE PIILLIPPS, 
Mrs. E. A. WENTWORTH, 
Mrs. GEORGIANA R. LEACTI, 
Mr. HARRISON MILLARD, 
Mr. STEPHEN W. LEACH. 
In compliance with a desire generally expressed, Miss Phil- 
lipps will sing the Air—‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
In consequence of the severe storm on the evening of the 
fourth Concert, tickets nnmbered four and five will admit to 
this Concert. 
Tickets 50 cents each—may be obtained at the usual places. 


Doors open at 6; to commence at 7 o’clovk. 
H. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 





o.. & &. 


AT THE SUGGESTION OF MANY FRIENDS, 


GEORGE HILL, 
(CITY CRIER,) 
Will present to the citizens of Boston a Musical Entertainment 


AT THE MUSIC HALL, 
On Monday Evening, Dec. 24th, 


And for that purpose has thus far procured the services of 
Miss PHILLIPPS, 
Mrs. LEACH, 
Miss TWICHELL, 
Mr. ARTHURSON, 
Mr. LEACH, and 
Mr. SATTER, the celebrated Pianist. 

Mr. B. J. LANG, Accompanist. 


TICKETS 50 CENTS, may be had at his residence, No. 30 
Portland St., at the Music Hall, and at the Music and Book- 


stores. 
With this simple announcement, he leaves to his friends to 
decide how far he merits the patronage of the public. 





CHOICE PRESENTS 
For Christmas and the New Year! 


CHANDLER & CLAPP, 
DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART, 


Have for sale at their Rooms, No 24 Winter St., a large stock 
of Line Engravings, after the works of the Old Masters, by 
Raphael Morghen, Anderloni, Desnoyers, Garavaglia, 
Toschi, Longhi, Muller, Perfetti, Steinla, Strange, 
Sharp, and other celebrated Engravers. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
OF POPULAR SUBJECTS, BY 
Wilkie, Turner, Landseer, Stanfield, Lawrence, Herring, 
Scheffcr, Delaroche, Vernet, Rosa Bonheur, Kaulbach, 
Overbeck, Waldmuller, and other modern Painters. 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of Public Buildings in Europe, Photographs of Landscapes 
and Marine Views. 
WATER COLOR DRAWINGS. 
A very few choice Water Color Drawings, by English and 
French Artists. 
ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS, By Celebrated Artists. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
Ip Frames, &c. &c. 


Persons interested in Works of Art are invited to visit our 
Rooms, where they will find a large and valuable stock, select- 
pa with great care, and every convenience for examining it at 
leisure. 




















L’ART DU CHANT APPLIQUE AU 
PIANO. 
By s. THALBERG. 


As the Piano, properly speaking, cannot render that which 
is most perfect in the beautiful art of Singing, namely, the 
faculty of prolonging sounds, we must overcome this imper- 
fection with address and skill, and be able, not only to simu- 
late sustained and prolonged notes, but to swell them also. 
Emotion renders us ingenious, and the necessity of express- 
ing what we feel creates for us resources which never occur to 
the mechanical performer. 

With this fact in view, the distinguished TaaLBere@ has in 
this work, in which he applies the art of singing to the Piano 
Forte, selected transcriptions from those masterpieces of the 
great composers, both ancient and modern, which are most 
particularly vocal in their effects, and adopted a simple form as 
the most appropriate for true transcriptions, in order that they 
may be within the comprehension and executive ability of 
young pianists, tolerably advanced. The prominent feature of 
these transcriptions is the singing part, the melody, to which 
particular attention is given, holding to that fruitful thought 
of a great writer, that itis Melody and not Harmony, which 
lives on triumphantly through the lapse of centuries. 

The work is prefaced with a series of general rules in the 
art of singing well, to which we would direct the special atten- 
tion of all those who would aspire not only to the name, but 
the nature of a good performer. 

The following is a list of the transcriptions : 

- QUATUOR de l’Opera I Puritani, de Beint. 

. TRE GIORNI, Air de Perao.ese. 

ADELAIDE, de BeeTHoven. 

. AIR D’EGLISE du celebre Chanteur STRADELLA. 
LACRYMOSA tiré de Requiem de Mozart. 

DUO de Noces de Figaro, Opera de Mozart. 

. PERCHE MI GUARDI E PIANGI, Duetto de Zelmira, de 


Rogsint. 
. BELLA ADORATA INCOGNITA, Romanza dell’ Opera Il 
Giuramento, de MERCADANTE. 
. NEL SILENZIO FRA L’ORROR, Coro de Congiurati nell 
Opera Il Crociato, de MEYERBEER. 
. EINSAM BIN ICH NICHT ALLEINE, Ballad tiré WeBER’s 
Preciosa. . 
10. LA MEUNIER ET LE TORRENT, tiré des Chansons de 
la Meuniere de F. Scuusert. 
11. DUET de Der Freischiitz, de Weber. 
12. IL-MIO TESORO, Air de Don Giovanni, de Mozart. 
Price, in one large quarto volume, handsomely and durably 
bound in eloth, and lettered, $3. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 


RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 











NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Practical work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr. 
WiLt1AM MASON says it is a work unsurpassed in the language. 
Mr. Georce J. Wess says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord, 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent — the mail on the receipt of the price, 

1,75. stage prepaid. 

($1,15,) postag’ 0. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 





HERMANN ECKHARDT, 
EGS LEAVE to inform the Musical Public of Boston, that 
he can devote a few spare hours to giving instruction in 
the higher branches of Music, such as the Sonatas of Mozart 
and Beethoven, with Violin accompaniment, Thorough Bass, 
&c. Residence, No. 14 Pleasant Street, corner of Spear Place. 
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ANTHEMS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 
Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 95 Broadway, N.Y. 


ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

HOPKINS E. J. Let us Now go Even Unto BETHLEHEM, 8. 
A.T. B., 19 cts. Single Vocal parts, 13 cts. Class copy, 3 cts. 

CROCE. Besoxp, I Bring You Guap Tipines, 8. A. T. B., 19 
cts. 

GREENE. Benotp I Brine You Giap Tiprnas, for Two 
Trebles or Tenors, with Chorus for Four Voices, 88 cts. Sepa- 
rate Vocal Parts, 22 cts. 

HANDEL. For Benotp Darkness. Recit. } 18 cts 

The people that walked in darkness. Air B. ‘ 

Fer unto us a Childis Born. 31 cts. Sep. Voc. parts, 25 cts. 

Behold, a Virgin shall conceive; and 0: thou that tellest. 
Alto, Solo, and Chorus, 31 cts. Ditto, 8vo., 6 cts. Separate 
Vocal parts, 25 cts. 

JACKSON, (Masham.) Ss#ort AnD Easy ANTHEMS, suitable 
for Country Choirs : , 

Sing, O heavens ! (4 voices,) 25 cts. Sep. Vocal parts, 13 cts. 

O Zion! that bringest good tidings, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 

O! come hither and behold, (4 voices,) 63 cts. 

NOVELLO. Sina Unto tHe Lorp. Short Anthem fors. A. 
tT. B., with a Verse for Four Trebles, 19 cts. Small class copy, 
in score, 3 cts. Separate Vocal parts, 16 cts. 

PURCELL, Benotp, I Bring You Grap Tipinos. In Full 
score. Verse, A. T. B., 69 cts. Separate Chorus parts, 13 cts. 

Behold, I bring you glad tidings (abridged from the above, ) 
from Boyce’s Cathedral Music. Verse, A. T. B., 25 cts. Sepa- 
rate Vocal parts, 22 cts. 

VITTORIA. Benotp, I Barina You GLap TivINGs, 8. A. T. 
B., Folio size, 19 cts. Class copy, in score, 3 cts. 


Carols for Christmas-tide. 


Set to Ancient Melodies, by the Rev. Taomas Hetmong, M. A. 
Words, principally in imitation of the original, by the Rev. J. 
M. Neate, M. A. 


bound in scarlet cloth, 
S compressed four vocal parts, 

These Carols may be sung by a solo voice, with accompani- 
ment for the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio. Ad libitum Vocal Parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Base, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 
instrument. The Volume, folio music size, $1.13. 


J. A. NOVELLO, 


Sacred Music Store, 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 











OTTO DRESEL 


Has returned to town and is ready to receive pupils. He may 
be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange. 





SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM R. BABCOCK, 
Director of Music & Organist of Central Church, 


—AL80— 
@rganist of the Mendelssohn Choral Society, 


MUSIC ROOM in the BASEMENT of PARK ST. CHURCH, 
Residence, Adams House. 











L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHICKERING 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMLPiI+=E, 
TREMONT STREET, 


Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 
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PLL EY WWA>AAADANRANARIOOrmrn— 
_EDWARD L. BALCH, MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING 


CHURCH_ ORGANS. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS, Organ Builder, 


(Heretofore doing business in the style of Wm. B D. Simmons 


& Co.) and 
GEORGE FISHER, 


Of Cambridge, have this day formed a Copartnership for con- 
tinuing the manufacture of Church Organs. 

We design to keep in our Warerooms New Instruments for sale 
at prices from #400 to $1,500 each, and are prepared to build 
by contract at the shortest notice, Organs, worth from $600 to 
$12,000. And by prompt and faithful execution of orders hope to 
merit a like encouragement to that heretofore extended to Wm. 
B. D. Simmons, and which has indicated the necessity of this 
business connection, that his entire attention may be devoted 
to the more difficult and artistic parts of the business, so that 
an increase thereof may cause no diminution of the personal 
attention which is requisite for the mainteuance of the CHA- 
RACTER of our instruments, upon which we rely for success. 

While it will be our aim and ambition to furnish OrGANS oF 
A PERFECTION OF TONE AND MECHANISM, AND OF AN ELEGANCE OF 
EXTERIOR UNSURPASSED, we are confident of ability to offer terms 
MORE FAVORABLE THAN CAN BE OBTAINED ELSE- 
WHERE, for the following reasous: Having ample means, we 
can purchase in large quantities at first cost, for cash ; can al- 
ways command the most talented assistants, and also do suf- 
ficient business to practise divisiou of labor, which, by assign- 
ing parts to workmen skilled in their particular branch, neces- 
sarily insures better work at less expense. Our Manufactory, 
by its proximity to Charles river, enables us to receive lumber 
direct from the vessel at first cost, and having been erected 
expressly for the business, is in arrangement, size, conve- 
nience and its facilities unequalled, being furnished with steam 
engine, steam-heated drying-house, planing, grooving, match- 
ing, moulding, tenoning, boring, and other machines, together 
with lath  seroll, circular and other saws, &c., all operated 
by steam power. 

These facilities are such as are possessed by no other manu- 
Jacturer of Organs in this country, and of themselves would 
enable us to furnish instruments, with a fair profit, at a price 
which those of like quality must cost builders who have work 
done by hand that can be better executed at half the cost by 
steam machinery. 

Second hand Organs at all times for sale. 

Orders for tuning church organs promptly attended to, and 
contracts taken for tuning by the year. 

Orders respectfully solicited. & 

SIMMONS & FISHER, 
No. 1 Charles St., cor. of Cambridge St. Boston. 


Boston, October 1, 1855. 06 8mo 


CARL ZERRAHN, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
May be addressed at Wade’s Music Store, 197 Washington St. 





FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS, 
The Very Best now Manufactured. 


TGs. D. & H. W. SMITH respectfully call the attention of 
the public to their IMPROVED MELODEONS, constantly on 
exhibition at their Warerooms, 

No. 417 Washington Street. 

By means of a new method of voicing, known only to them- 
selves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh and buzzing 
sound which formerly characterized the instrument, render- 
ing the tones full, clear and organ-like. The action is prom 
and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the most ra) 
music without obscuring the tones. The swell is arranged to 
give great expression. 

The manufacturers received the First Premium, over all com- 
petitors, at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanie 
Asso: jation ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair, held at 
Washington, D. C. 

For the Parlor, instruments are furnished at prices varying 
from $45 to $150. . 

Larger instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and 
small churches, from $150 to $3800. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMONIUM, 
has been essentially improved by Messrs. Smith, and they have 
secured a patent therefor. 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of purchas- 
ing at the end of the year, can have the rents credited as part 
payment of the purchase money. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


—GIVES— 
INSTRUCTION onthe PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Hancock St, 





MEYER & TRETBAR, 
Smparters ant Wuhlishers of ALusir, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


(> AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jz. 
Brunswick. 





CHUBERTH & CO., MUSIC DEPOT, 539 BROAD- 
WAY, N. Y., old established publishing house, founded 
thirty years ago in Hamburgh and Leipzig, request the public 
to inspect their immense 
Stock of One Million Works, the largest in 
the United States. 
Our own 25,000 publications rank highest in Europe, and sur- 
pass by far all that has ever been published in the United 
States. 

These facts empower us to sell good music at the lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachers, very favorable 
terms. 

tG-Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
richness of tone, eleg: with cheap » having no compe- 
tition. 








EW s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 


This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Veice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co , No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
\ ILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 











Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 


CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


0G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 


15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


CARL HAUSE 


Oo his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing; is respectfully requested 

r. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
a 282 Washington 8t., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row. 





See 


OFFICE, 





HENRY 8S. CUTLER, 
RBACMSR OF LS ORGAN, 


BASEMENT ROOM IN THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 


{G>-Communications may be left with Otiver Ditson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 





CARD. 
N R. PIERRE BERTHOUD, Professor of Music, 
graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paria, 
begs to announce that he is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Piano, Musical Composition, Harmony, etc. 

He is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston ; Prof. 
Agassiz, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. 8S. Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Richardson’s, Oliver 
Ditson’s,and Reed & Co,’s Music Stores, Boston, or at Alonzo 
Tripp’s, Principal of the Young Ladies’ Institute, now opening 
at 35 Centre street, Roxbury. 


GEORGE W. PRATT, 


MUSIC ROOM UNDER PARK STREET CHURCH. 





ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 





G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Bepot of Foreign and Bomestic Music, 
19 §. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 
(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


Cc. HX. CLARKE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 








TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line....... esenee 
Each subsequent insertion, per lin 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. ... 
Do do each subsequent. ... $6 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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